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PRIORITIES FOR UNESCO 


Tue instrument establishing the Preparatory Com- 
nission of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization requires it to prepare, for 
the first General Conference of UNESCO, a pro- 
visional agenda and the necessary documents and 
recommendations relating to it. The Preparatory 
Commission is concerned also with such administrative 
matters as preparation for the transfer of functions 
and assets of existing agencies, negotiation of an 
agreement between UNESCO and the United Na- 
tions, and arrangements for the Secretariat and the 
budget. In addition, the commission is charged with 
the responsibility of providing for immediate action on 
the educational, seientifie and cultural reconstruction 
of the devastated countries. 

These functions are inclusive and far-reaching. In 

the long run, the most important function of the com- 
mission will probably be the preparation of the pro- 
Visional agenda for the first General Conference. 
Undoubtedly the provisional agenda will become, in 
all important respects, the final agenda for the con- 
ference and will tend to determine for several years 
the major lines of UNESCO activity. 
. There are probably several hundred different sub- 
jects which the General Conference might consider. 
It is the business of the commission to select, from 
‘mong these many possibilities, a few items which the 
eee ee 






By 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


General Conference should consider. There is, in 
making this selection, one criterion which is so obvi- 
ous that it may escape observation completely: The 
subjects for consideration by the General Conference 
and for action by UNESCO should be those which 
give promise of contributing most effectively to the 
purpose of the organization. 

The purpose is “Peace and Security.” The Consti- 
tution of UNESCO contains a clear and definite state- 
ment of that purpose. According to the first sentence 
of Article I, Section I, the purpose of the organization 
is “to contribute to peace and security.” The word 
“purpose” is singular; no other purpose is named. 
The Preamble makes a similar statement. It declares 
that UNESCO is created for the purpose of advancing 
international peace and the common welfare. The 
language of the Preamble is naturally more general 
than: that of the Constitution itself. 

The statement in Article I that the organization 
exists “to contribute to peace and security” is not an 
accident. It was put into the Charter deliberately and 
after full discussion. As the deputy secretary-gen- 
eral of the conference, I was assigned to serve as the 
secretary of the First Commission which had this 
matter in its terms of reference. I recall vividly the 
extended discussion of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion at the meeting of the First Commission. After 
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this discussion, a drafting committee was appointed, 
with representatives from France, India, Mexico, Po- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
When the words “contribute to peace and security” 
were before the drafting committee, some members 
felt at first that, in view of the statement in the Pre- 
amble and in view of the known purpose of the 
organization, such a statement was unnecessary. After 
thorough discussion, however, it became the unanimous 
opinion that it was highly desirable to state the pur- 
pose of the organization as a part of Article I. The 
wording which now appears in the Constitution was 
then approved without dissent. These words were 
then approved by the First Commission, then by the 
General Drafting Committee, finally by the conference 
as a whole. As the various nations join this organiza- 
tion, they commit themselves to the purpose as stated 
in Article I. The wording in Article I is important 
and authoritative. 

Hence, in determining the items relating to educa- 
tion which ought to be placed high on the list of priori- 
ties for the agenda of the first General Conference and 
for the program of UNESCO itself, the stated purpose 
of the organization is, or should be, the controlling 
criterion. Those activities which give promise of im- 
mediate or substantial contribution to the purpose 
should have higher priority than those activities whose 
contribution to the purpose of the organization is 
long-deferred or relatively minor. 

If this analysis is correct, it seems to me an in- 
evitable conclusion that the top priority on the agenda 
for the General Conference of UNESCO, at least as 
far as education is concerned, is very clear. It is: 
“How can the nations best direct their respective edu- 
cational systems to the inculeation of the knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills which ‘contribute to peace and 
security ?’ ” 

Now there are two ways in which education can 
make such a contribution. Both indirect and direct 
methods are available and should be used to the full. 
There is a valid sense in which every international 
conference on some educational, scientific, and cultural 
question promotes peace and security—always pro- 
viding, of course, that the conference members leave 
the conference liking each other better than they did 
when they arrived. Undoubtedly UNESCO should 
foster such contact among educators. The exchange 
of teachers, books, and students is another illustration 
of these indirect methods. In such activities, UNESCO 
would be continuing, no doubt on a better and larger 
seale, certain activities that had become well estab- 
lished before World War II. 

A direct assault upon the problem of education for 
peace and security should also occupy an important 
part in the planning of UNESCO. This direct assault 
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requires new devices to meet new needs. There jg no 


tradition behind it, as there is behind the indirect operate 10 


ee : _—- 

methods. For these reasons it is painful and trouble. tional or; 
some. A secon: 
who treml 


It seems to me that the very least that can be done 
at the first General Conference is to establish an 
inquiry into the methods now being used by the vari. 
ous member states and in other states for teachings 
which contribute to peace and security. I should, of 
course, like to see the agency go a good deal farther, 
but, national suspicions and fears being what they are, 
a study might be the best way to begin. After the 
study, UNESCO might proceed to a report, and then 
to a convention or recommendation, under which the 
member nations would agree, through their own re- 
spective constitutional processes and within the limits 
of their respective systems of educational administra. 
tion, to utilize their schools and other educational in- 
stitutions for the development of international under- 
standing and thus contribute to peace and security. 
After such a recommendation or convention is ,e- 
cepted, it becomes the duty of each member state to 
report annually on what it was doing with reference 
to these agreed purposes and procedures. 

There are two objections which have sometimes been 
raised to the proposal that I have now developed. The 
first is that because certain federated governments, 
like the United States or Canada, for instance, do not 
have jurisdiction over the conduct of education in their 
respective states or provinces, these nations are nol 
empowered to sign an agreement of this kind. I do 
not agree. It seems to me that the United States, for 
example, could in perfectly good faith sign an agree- 
ment that it would use all the resources available to 
it, under its arrangements for educational control, to 
encourage the teaching of international understanding 
and to discourage other kinds of teaching. We have 
an Office of Education which exerts noncoercive leader- 
ship and influence in all of the various states and |o- as edue 
calities. We could, if necessary, obtain the signatures . 
of the various state educational authorities. We have 
professional and civic associations that are deeply i0- 
terested in education for peace. Our Department o! 
State and other branches of our Federal government 
have contacts with educational agencies and institu- 
tions. If it became the announced policy of the 
United States Government to promote education for 
international understanding, many constructive things 
would happen in the schools and colleges of the 
country, public and private. They would not be 
erced, it is true, but they would conform nevertheless 
The results are what count. I am not impressed wit! 
the statement that because a country does not eontrol 
every single school within its boundaries i 
unable to sign a properly worded agreement tf “” 
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operate in working for the purposes of an interna- 
tional organization of which it is a member. 

\ second objection to my proposal arises from those 
xho tremble for fear of national sovereignty in so 
jelicate a matter as education. This is the fear which 
kept the League of Nations from entering the field of 
alyeation when its Covenant was drafted. This is 
the fear which in 1921 caused the Assembly of the 
league to strike out the word “education” from the 
resolution creating the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. This is the fear which caused the educa- 
ional world to stand by while the Nazi and Japanese 
elucational systems warped the minds and destroyed 
the morality of the youths who were to attack civili- 


pars 


s the fear which will eause us to continue to stand 
ijle yet another time unless we rise above it. 

I would point out that the framers of the UNESCO 
(Constitution foresaw this possibility and dealt with 
tin an admirable manner. Article I, Section III, 
rohibits the organization from intervening in matters 
hich are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
{the members. Exaetly the same language occurs in 
he United Nations Charter. I submit that the Nazi 
uational system, to take an example, was not a 
uatter essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
be government of the Third Reich. We only pre- 
ended that it was none of our business. After Sep- 
uber, 1939, there were no matters of domestic 
urisdiction inside of Germany. Then German edu- 
ational poliey was recognized, too late, as a matter 
{ international eoneern. I do not wish to lay too 
uch emphasis upon the negative aspects of this 
metion of UNESCO, for I think that with proper 
agement the negative cases need never arise. The 
irest way to protect ourselves from the necessity of 
wing to take warlike aetion to erase the results of 
wressive education is to have a positive program to 
ievelop education for international understanding and 
ace. 


The teachers of the United States want UNESCO to 
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give leadership that will help them and their co]- 
leagues around the world to “contribute to peace and 
security.” Many of these teachers are scientists as 
well as professional educators. They are not opposed 
to the exchange of information which helps to create 
a more exact knowledge of the causes of earthquakes, 
or of the southern limits of icebergs in the Atlantic 
Ocean, or the deviations of the magnetic pole. They 
would like to see all these things done under the 
banner of UNESCO, because they are good things to 
do in themselves and because they will have a valuable 
by-product in the development of international under- 
standing. 

Many of these teachers are cultural leaders, too. 
They are not opposed in any sense to world con- 
ferences and publications for scholars, musicians, 
artists, historians, humanists, and the rest. They are 
in favor of universal literacy; they are in favor of 
better health education; they want UNESCO to help 
in all these fields because they know that such de- 
velopments would add to the satisfactions of human 
life, remove fear and want, and thus make a substan- 
tial contribution to peace and security. 

But the teachers and a very large number of other 
citizens of the United States are not going to be 
satisfied with these indirect contributions. They did 
not go “all out” in support of an international office 
of education in order to create an agency which is 
merely to extend knowledge, so that man may be a 
more skillful agent of his own destructioa; nor to 
create an agency which is concerned merely with im- 
proving the refinements of living, when those refine- 
ments may be smashed into unrecognizable nothing by 
the impact of another major war. They would be 
dissatisfied with so limited and traditional an attack 
upon educational problems at the international level. 
They want UNESCO to act, and to act promptly and 
firmly, to develop. teaching for international under- 
standing and good will; they want it to live up to the 
purpose, the great and noble purpose, stated in its 
Constitution. They will be content with nothing less. 
















THE CONDUCT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


for the first time in history the Government of the 
ted States has entered into the field of interna- 
imal cultural relations on an unprecedented scale. 


Onn 


iutary organizations of different kinds have had 


‘That effective results ean be produced by suggestion 
ther than by direct preseription was illustrated in Eng- 
itin the '20’s, when the Board of Education which did 
‘Prescribe courses or exercise control over textbooks 
‘vested @ program for teaching the aims and purposes 
‘the League of Nations. 


a longer history and experience in this field. A serious 
issue will inevitably arise on the part to be played by 
the government and by voluntary organizations in the 
conduct of international cultural relations. Unlike the 
governments of other countries, the American govern- 
ment has never been open to the suspicion that eul- 
tural relations have been used to implement its foreign 
policy. Nor will there be cause for such suspicion if 
international cultural relations continue to be con- 
ducted as they have been with the co-operation of all 
agencies interested in their promotion—publie and 
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private, official and voluntary. The fact that more 
Federal funds will be devoted to this field than ever 
before should not be used as an argument for gov- 
ernment monopoly. In the years before and during 
World War II a method of co-operation between gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies has been developed, 
with considerable success, through contracts. It should 
be continued for three reasons—first, to utilize the 
long experience of voluntary agencies; second, to allay 
the prevalent fear of control through the allotment of 
Federal funds; and third, to refrain from any action 
that may arouse suspicion, from which this country 
has been free, that cultural relations may be used to 
implement foreign policy. 

A pattern for the conduct of international cultural 
relations was ably presented by the Honorable G. 
Howland Shaw, then Assistant Secretary of State, be- 
fore a Conference on International Educational Rela- 
tions held in Washington (D. C.), January 7, 1944. 
“Our feeling has been that the Department of State,” 
he said, “is the logical department to act as a co-ordi- 
nating authority in dealing with the question. We 
have been perfectly clear that we must get and have 
at all times the fullest co-operation of the universities 
and colleges and of the educational organizations and 
authorities in the fields of primary and secondary as 
well as higher education. This cannot be exclusively 
or even, I may say, primarily a governmental affair. 
I would like to emphasize the point particularly be- 
cause it has played a part in all of our thinking.” 

In a report of February 29, 1944, the then Acting 
Secretary of State, the Honorable E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., referring to reciprocal aspects of the program of 
cultural relations, said: “Accordingly, the department 
has sought, with marked success, to enlist the active 
co-operation of the educational, intellectual, civic, and 
related institutions and organizations—both govern- 
mental and private—of the United States.” 

The principles stated in both quotations are sound 
and should be continued in the expanding sphere of 
international cultural relations.—I. L. K. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STUDY OF 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


THE Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has submitted to its Board of Directors a compre- 
hensive study of the public-school systems in the sev- 
eral states, prepared by the Education Committee. 
The study reveals that (1) many state education de- 
partments are undermanned, incompetently staffed, 
and without authority to provide the services needed 
by the rapidly increasing school-age population; (2) 
in implementing certain Federal projects, the govern- 
ment has bypassed weak, ineffectual state education 
departments and worked directly with local com- 
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mittees; (3) only strong state departments cay Con 
trol Federal attempts to intervene. 

Politics has won out over competence in the choieg 
of many state officials; poor business management and 
inadequate financing characterize not a few of th 
state departments; and failure to reorganize sehog 
units to meet the needs of shifting school Populatioy 
has been one of the most serious drawbacks to efficjey 
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FAR 
school management. 

The chamber’s Education Committee offers the {) ScHOO 
lowing suggestions to cure some of the ills afflict; Far Bas 
present state school systems: pinch ax 

Reorganize the state department of education jf ; rough 
operates under the impediment of an obsolete structuy 4 = ‘ 

Co-ordinate the state system of education under he prim 
single state board of education. juen and 

Select the chief state school officer on a strictly noammmstudy oF 
partisan basis, with professional qualifications the pri countries. 
mary consideration. the hands 

Offer the chief state school officer an undeterminefiimmof Area a 
length of service dependent upon his quality of leademilM DeVar 
ship. Rowe, ass 

Reorganize the local school unit to encourage loc director 0 
effort and stimulate needed changes. 

Utilize the resources of a local chamber-of-commerg pet ee 
committee on education with appropriate communit Bs Comp: 
representation and enjoying community confidence aims ’3° &" 
respect. cate prof 

This committee should begin its examination of cdi lie plan. 
cational conditions by making a systematic appraisal @mvant lang 
the state department of education. characteris 

ilization a 

A PRIZE CONTEST ON PROBLEMS OF lated, henc 

GROUP ADJUSTMENT courses thi 

THE Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 309M ug the wa 
Broadway, New York 27, announces a contest “Mad under, 
stimulate investigation into problems of group sdj™gstudy will 
justment in the United States.” While the instituljjjversity Lib 
has no desire to limit the seope of the contribution Japan, an 
it is hoped that the essays submitted will deal wif uterials i 
situations involving problems of group adjustmen A seven- 
growing out of those tensions which may arise fro Zastern ar 
differences of race, religion, nationality or socioec@ii bakeley e: 
nomie interests, and that the statement be made with the ai 
terms of principles or methods by which harmonioiM ‘on. Und 
relations can be established. lessor of C 

The institute will pay $2,500 to the author of tM China and 
winning manuscript, which will be published in Mra Mong 
volume to be distributed by Harper and Brotiet phy and ¢ 
The author of the manuscript adjudged second 4M "siting seh 
will be awarded a prize of $500 and consideration "HMMM s aspect; 
be given to its publication. Further details about " Russian an 
contest, the closing date of which is October 31, 19 MeCune 
may be obtained from the institute. istory; Gl 

The judges for the contest are Susan Brande "we; Mary 
regent, New York State Edueation Deparimea ber Work 01 

Karl H. M 


Jerome G. Kerwin, professor of political scien, 
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iniversity of Chicago; Alain L. Locke, professor of 
sjilosophy, Howard University; R. M. Maclver, 
Lieber professor of political philosophy and sociology, 
olumbia University; Simon H. Rifkind, judge, U. S. 
strict Court; and G. Howland Shaw, former as- 
sistant secretary, Department of State. 


FAR EASTERN AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


Scnoon AND Society has received a pamphlet on 
ar Eastern and Russian Studies in Yale University” 
shich announces the reorganization and expansion, 
hrough a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, of 
ts division of Chinese, Japanese, and Russian studies. 
The primary purpose of the new program is to educate 
men and women for the effective pursuit of advanced 
study or professional eareers relating to one of these 
quntries. The administration of the program is in 
the hands of a newly appointed Executive Committee 
of Area and Language Studies, consisting of William 
(. DeVane, dean, Yale College, chairman; David N. 
Rowe, associate professor of international relations, 
director of graduate and undergraduate studies; Ber- 
nard Bloch, associate professor of linguisties; William 
§, Cornyn, associate professor of the Russian lan- 
guage and literature; and George A. Kennedy, asso- 
cate professor of Chinese language and literature. 
The plan of study, based upon a mastery of the rele- 
vant language, is designed to present the distinctive 
characteristies of Chinese, Japanese, or Russian civ- 
ilzation and to give the students a body of corre- 
lated, henee meaningful, knowledge. In the language 
curses the intensive method of instruction used dur- 
ing the war will be followed. The means for graduate 
aud undergraduate study and for advanced scholarly 
study will be provided by the collections in the Uni- 
versity Library and the Art Gallery relating to China, 
Japan, and Russia, and annual additions of library 
uaterials in the Far Eastern and Russian fields. 

A seven-year program for the development of Far 
fm “xstern and Slavie studies has been begun on the 

Bakeley campus of the University of California, also 
mth the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
ion, Under the program Ferdinand D. Lessing, pro- 
“sor of Oriental languages, will study and travel in 
thina and adjacent regions for a year collecting data 
itr a Mongolian dictionary and studying the ieonogra- 
pay and eult of Tibeto-Mongolian Buddhism. Five 
‘siting scholars will give courses this term on vari- 
‘ls aspects of the studies: George V. Lantzeff, in 
Russian and Polish history and civilization; George 
i. MeCune, in Far Eastern modern and diplomatie 
“ory; Gleb Struve, in Russian literature and cul- 
ture; Mary Haas, in Siamese. Dr. Haas will continue 
ber Work on the grammar of the Thai language, and 
Karl H. Menges will work on his study on Oriental 
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words in the Russian language and serve as consultant 
on Altaic, Turkish, and Slavie linguistics. é 

In addition to two courses formerly given on the 
history of Russia and Poland and on the history of 
Asia, a new course on the history of Japan is being 
offered by Delmer M. Brown. The present courses in 
political science will be supplemented by two to be 
given by George A. Lipsky on the foreign policy and 
government of the Soviet Union. The culture of India 
and its radiation to other areas will be surveyed by 
David G. Mandelbaum. The majors offered on China, 
Japan, Russia, and Eastern Europe will be supple- 
mented by a new regional group major in Far Eastern 
studies. 


THE SCHOOL FOR ASIATIC STUDIES 


Artuur UpHam Pops, director, School for Asiatic 
Studies, has announced that the school will provide 
“special training for specific tasks in relation to 
Asiatie affairs and advanced studies to prepare teach- 
ers and other professionals for work in all aspects of 
Asiatic problems: linguistic, historical, and contem- 
porary.” With a faculty of 40 members, who together 
have a background of 300 years of living and working 
in Asia, the school, in addition to offering “a com- 
prehensive unified program” concerned with both the 
humanistie and economic phases of Asiatic culture, is 
equipped to teach 30 Asiatic languages. It is also 
authorized by the New York State Board of Regents 
to confer the master’s degree. 

The school is “the only specialized school for Asiatic 
studies in America,” and is, therefore, compared to 
such schools in the Old World, something of a pioneer, 
but Dr. Pope is confident that, with “proper support” 
the school will soon aequire prestige comparable to 
that of the schools of Europe. 

A special feature of the school’s program is the 
Institute of Asiatic Economics in which technical 
courses in commercial law, trade, labor conditions, and 
so on will be undertaken by the faculty with the help 
of “specialists in the fields of transportation, law, and 
finance who have had long and successful careers in 
the Orient.” 

The school’s equipment for research is ample, con- 
sisting of “a valuable and unique set of historical 
archives, a working library, and Oriental art collec- 
tions, with a museum of changing exhibitions.” 


UNESCO MONTH 
Keyes D. Mercaur, chairman, International Rela- 
tions Board, American Library Association, urges all 
libraries to heed the eall of the Department of State 
to observe October 28 to November 30 as UNESCO 
Month. That the program of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is of 
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prime importance to libraries goes without saying. 
Mr. Metealf reminds librarians that 


the preliminary agenda for the first general meeting in- 
cludes such matters as rehabilitation of devastated li- 
braries, interlibrary copyright, photographic re- 
production, exchange between institutions, bibliographies, 
indexes and abstracts, and many other topics of great 
importance to the libraries of America. ALA representa- 
tives participated in most of the conferences and other 
activities which preceded establishment of UNESCO and 
the association has made formal and informal proposals 
as to its functions. 


loans, 


But on a still broader basis UNESCO Month de- 
mands the attention and co-operation of librarians 
because of the scope and significance of this organi- 
zation’s purpose of bringing about peace in “the minds 
of men,” where wars have always had their ineeption. 
UNESCO’s program 
comprehends the free interchange of information by mass 
media of communication; education at all levels includ- 
ing adult education, [and] the interchange of people and 
materials in all educational, cultural, scientific, and artis- 
tie fields; and many other aspects of international intel- 
lectual co-operation. 


Suggestions for programs may be found in the ALA 
Bulletin for October 1, 1943, and for January, March, 
April, and September, 1944. 


MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESULTS 
IN a memorandum on the Measurement of Eduea- 
tional Results, Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
directs attention to the rapid and extensive develop- 


Notes ad News 
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ment of the testing movement. This movement has 
been accompanied by the ereation of testing agencies 
of many kinds, both profit and nonprofit. “Not only 
schools and colleges, but industry, government, and 
business have been seeking more adequate means of 
measuring abilities, aptitudes, and achievements, The 
demand has been so great that testing has developed 
into a big business.” Four nonprofit agencies—jjp 
College Entrance Examination Board, the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education, 
the Edueation Records Bureau, and the Graduate 
Record Office—operate on a national basis and servo 
millions of students at all levels every year. 

Testing as an educational aid is still in its infaney, 
and there are vast areas as yet largely unexplored 
that call for the most painstaking research and critic) 
analysis. As means of measuring are refined, the 
goals and purposes of education become clearer and 
attention focussed upon fundamentals. Accordingly 
tests and measurements should oceupy a position of 
central importance in future educational planning. 
To develop even more effective means of evaluation 
there is great need of concerted effort and of research 
and experimentation on a vast seale. “Co-ordination 
of all these efforts will advanee the cause immeasur- 
ably. A great national commission working with and 
through the colleges and universities should be abl 
to bring about the co-ordination and thus contribut 
materially to the progress of higher education in the 
United States.” 

A plan for the co-ordination of the leading non- 
profit agencies, proposed by a committee of whicli 
President Conant is chairman, is contained in the 
report published in this issue of ScHOoL AND Society, 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


S. Rautpn Lazrus, treasurer of the Benrus Watch 
Company, New York City, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Albert Einstein Foundation, Ine., to sue- 
eeed Israel Goldstein, who resigned, September 16. 
The foundation plans to establish a “Jewish-spon- 
secular, nonquota university in Waltham 
(Mass.) to be open to students and faculty on the 
sole basis of scholastic merit.” 


sored, 


Masor WARREN SIVERTSEN, U.S.M.C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of Denison Univer- 
sity (Granville, Ohio), with responsibility for financial 


promotion. 


Max E. Hannum has been appointed assistant to 
the president of Franklin and Marshall College (Lan- 


caster, Pa.). Other appointments announced in (eto- 
ber include: Richard M. Foose, professor of geology 
and head of the department; John C. F. Lo, visitin 
professor of psychology, teaching introduction int 
Chinese thought; Roy Van Note, assistant librarian; 
to associate professorships, Howard 0. Brogan an 
Kenneth Longsdorf (English), Arthur W. Shively 
(biology), and Charles Soleau (physical education); 
to assistant professorships, James F. Heyda (mathe: 
maties), Winthrop Everett (economics and business 
administration), Donald Prakken (Greek), and Milto 
Bruhn (physical education); and to instructorships 
G. E. Grube (biology), Charles H. Frey and Ellwood 
Hurford (mathematies), Frederick H. Suydam (che 

istry), William M. Kephart (sociology), Paul V 
Martin (German), Robert V. Moss (religion), 4 
George G. MeGinness (physical edueation). Noel P 
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Laird, associate professor of economics and business 
administration, who has been on leave for service with 
the Armed Forees, has returned. 
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Joun Bartow YouMANS, professor of medicine and 
acting dean of the department, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville), has been appointed dean, College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois, to succeed Raymond 
p. Allen, acting dean, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, University of Washington (Seattle), was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, March 16. Dr. Allen 
had held the post sinee the retirement of D. J. Davis 
in 1943 until September 1, 1946. 
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Tue RevEREND ANTHONY G. Carrou, S.J., pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Boston College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the new School of Nursing. 


aney, 
lored 
itical 
dev Marcus A. Cuase, former registrar, Dakota Wes- 
leyan University (Mitehell, 8. D.), who served during 
the past year as a district superintendent in the 
Dakota Conference, has returned as dean of the col- 
lege, succeeding Karle E. Emme, whose appointment 
as associate professor of psychology, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 


Society, July 6. 


and 
ingly 
n of 
ning. 
ation 








arch 
ation 
asur- 
and James A, NEWPHER, former personnel officer in the 
able Navy V-12 program, University of Pennsylvania, has 
but been appointed viee-dean of admissions. 


. the : ‘ 
Tue following appointments were announced by 


Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.) early in October: 
leRoy Weir, professor of history and acting dean of 
men; Lorraine F, Miller, assistant dean of women; 
Dorothy Runkel, director of admissions; Marjorie 
Pritchard, registrar pro tem.; Reuel Lahmer, to the 
newly established chair of composer in residence; 
Silas Evans, visiting professor of Bible; associate pro- 
fessors, Arthur Saastad (mathematics) and William 
W. Shideler (geology and geography) ; assistant pro- 
(tM fessors, Mareus Bruhn (economies), Charles W. 
‘YM Guthrie (art), Lillian Lennards (Spanish), Elwood 
in (. Lohela (journalism), Max Ruegg (French and 
nt German), and Mary Elizabeth Thompson (drama) ; 
alg ustructors, Dean C. Barnlund (speech), Jeanne Bloss- 
an field (history and government), Walter Lemm (phys- 
el al education), Arthur Lubnow (business adminis- 
n); tration), Russell Roberts (chemistry), Leonard C. 
he Schweitzer and Harold B. Simpson (English), and 


es§ Edward Voldseth (business administration and eco- 
‘on homies); and assistant in biology, Margaret Wieden- 
Ds bauer, The faculty has been increased to 51 members 


od ‘0 care for the enrollment which is 35 per cent above 
. ‘he earlier reeord enrollment in 1939. 


THomas Hate HAMILTON, a member of the staff of 
the Committee on the Implications of the Armed 
Serviees, American Council on Edueation, has been 
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appointed assistant dean, University College, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. John O. Hutchens, associate pro- 
fessor of physiology, has been named chairman of the 
department in the university. He will continue to 
serve as director of the toxicity laboratory of which 
George H. Mangun has been appointed associate 
director. . 


THE following appointments were announced by 
Barnard College, Columbia University, October 11: 
Jean T. Palmer, assistant to the dean in charge of 
admissions; Robert N. Stewart, assistant professor 
of botany to teach genetics; Janet Racolin Sundelson 
to sueceed Donald B. Marsh, instructor in economies; 
the Reverend John E. Smith, instructor in the depart- 
ment of religion and philosophy; Robert Aura Smith, 
to give a course on the Far East in the department 
of government during the winter semester; Anne 
Ritter and Margaret Meigs, lecturers in psychology; 
and John A. Kouwenhoven, associate in English. 
Barbara Stahl has been promoted to an instructorship 
in psychology; and the following former members are 
returning to the staff: Charlotte T. Muret, instructor 
in history; Eleanor Jordan Mason, instructor in phys- 
ical education; Basil Rauch, lecturer in history; Cora 
Kasius, lecturer in social work; Annis Sandvos, in- 
structor in English; and Ursula M. Niebuhr, associate 
professor in the department of religion. 


Howarp A. Rusk, former chief of the AAF Con- 
valescent Services Program, has been appointed head 
of a new department of rehabilitation and physical 
medicine, College of Medicine, New York University, 
said to be “the first of its kind in any medical college 
in the world.” It will train all students throughout 
the entire period of college work in what is termed 
the “third phase of medical care—preparing the pa- 
tient to go from the bed to the job.” 


TuHE following persons were recently promoted to 
headships of departments in the University of Akron: 
Charles Duffy (English), Summerfield Baldwin (his- 
tory), and Donald Varian (speech). 


JOSEPH G. Brin, head of the office of speech coun- 
seling, Boston University, has been named director of 
a new division of voice and speech disorders. Mrs. 
Edward Hitchmann, formerly of Vienna, is in charge 
of remedial speech work. Other members of the staff 
inelude Kenneth Christophe, medical consultant; Rich- 
ard Norton, consulting orthodontist; Carl E. Trapp, 
consulting psychiatrist; and Lowell §. Trowbridge, 
consulting psychologist. 


FRANKLIN D. WALKER, AAF, an official observer at 
the atomic-bomb tests on Bikini Atoll, was recently 
appointed professor of American literature, Mills 
College (Calif.). 
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Warp V. Evans, whose retirement as chairman of 
the department of chemistry, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was reported in ScHoot anp Society, May 
19, 1945, has been appointed professor of chemistry, 
Loyola University (Chicago). 


HEInrRICH ROMMEN, former head of the social-action 
department of the Catholic People’s Union in Ger- 
many and chairman of the National Committee for 
Civic Education for all Catholic organizations, has 
been appointed professor of political science, College 


of St. Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.). 


LurHerR H. Lynprup, former teacher of physics, 
Niles Township High School, Skokie (IIl.), has been 
appointed professor of physics, Carthage (IIl.) 
College. 


Tue following were appointed to the staff of the 
department of music, University of California (Los 
Angeles), October 9: Edwin Stringham, well-known 
composer, visiting professor; Robert Turner, in- 
structor in piano; Feri Roth, violinist, lecturer; Guy 
Maier, well-known member of the Maier-Pattison two- 
piano team; and Henry P. Eames, lecturer. 


Unper date of October 10, Oberlin (Ohio) College 
announced the following appointments: Howard Row- 
land, assistant professor of sociology; Harry Peters, 
assistant professor of woodwind instruments and 
musie education; Richard Murphy, instructor in the 
history of music; and Harvey Goldberg, instructor 
in history. L. Guy Brown, professor of sociology; 
William H. McPherson, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics; and Hermann H. Thornton, professor of 
Romance languages, have resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry SHERRING Pratt, professor emeritus of biol- 
ogy, Haverford (Pa.) College, died, October 5, at the 
age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Pratt, who was one of 
the country’s leading zoologists, had served Haverford 
College as instructor in biology (1893-98), associate 
professor (1898-1901), and professor (1901-29). He 
was an authority on the embryology and metamor- 
phosis of insects and had published many books and 
papers on zoology and biology, among which are “In- 
vertebrate Zoology,” “Manual of Vertebrates of the 
United States,” and “General Biology: An Introdue- 
tory Study.” 


JOSEPH EpwILu Burk, former president, Ward-Bel- 
mont School (Nashville), died, October 6, at the age of 
fifty-three years. Dr. Burk had served as a teacher 


of English in high schools of Texas (1914-18); in- 
structor (1918-23), Southwest Texas State Normal 
School (now State Teachers College, San Marcos) ; 
instructor in English and dean of men (1923-28), 
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North Texas State Teachers College (Denton); jy 
structor in English (1928-30), New York Universi. 
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(1941-45), Ward-Belmont College. 


HERBERT BUTLER, violinist, composer, and head ¢ 
the violin department, American Conservatory af 
Musie (Chicago), died, October 7. 


Carmon Ross, executive director, Publie Educatio, 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, diej, Dewey 
October 12, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr, Rog Dewey 
had served as superintendent of schools (1906-31) Hi, bjlc. 
Doylestown (Pa.); president (1934-40), State Teach. HIM the 
ers College (Edinboro, Pa.) ; superintendent of schools 
(1940-45), Lansdowne (Pa.); and with the Publip 
Edueation and Child Labor Association (since 1945), 
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Coming Events 

THE American Public Health Association will boli 
its 74th annual meeting in Cleveland, November ll. 
Harold J. Knapp, commissioner of health, Cleveland, 
is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 





A CONFERENCE on “The Education of Youth in 
America” will be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, November 18-19. The first day will be 
devoted to reports of five committees appointed by 
William F. Russell, dean of the college, of which the 
following are chairmen: T, R. McConnell, dean, (o- 
lege of the Arts and Sciences, University of Minne. 
sota; Leslie Cushman, of the public schools, Phila- 
delphia; Karl W. Bigelow, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Stephen M 
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Corey, professor of educational psychology, the Uni- nfluen 
versity of Chicago; and Maurice E. Troyer, Syracuse ery of 
University. Crities of the reports will be: Alonzo G. Dr, | 
Grace, commissioner of education, Connecticut; Har- pired 





old B. Alberty, professor of secondary education, the e Was 
Ohio State University; Ernest O. Melby, dean, School ieing a 
of Education, New York University; Arthur 1. BiMbowing 
Jersild, professor of education, Teachers College, uthor 
Columbia University; and Earl J. MeGrath, dean, Mipearing 
College of Liberal Arts, the State University of Iowa ore his 
The meetings on the eighteenth and during the fore- n man 
noon of the nineteenth will be open to the public Or wri 
Full revised reports of the committees will be pu- Lid rel, 
lished by Teachers College as soon as possible. ersatil 
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Other Items 


LeCision 

Unper subcontract with the Johns Hopkins Univer bre he 
sity, Mount Holyoke College will conduct experimental iam Ja 
research in psychology for the Navy during the yea? he posi 
1946-47. The study, for which a grant of $26,500 1s kind | 
available, will be concerned-with “problems in pereeP- mivers; 
tion related to increasing efficiency in the operation OL wlidly 


radar” and will be centered upon “the way people a a 
size up” the number in a crowd or the relative big- 
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ness of difterent-shaped objects and similar questions 
vaised in connection with reading a radar screen.” 
he investigation will be directed by Thomas W. 
Reese, assistant professor of psychology, with the 
help of Richard T. Sollenberger and John Volkmann, 
and others of the Mount Holyoke faculty. 


Ox Sepember 21, Gateway Books, 301 East 18th 
Street, Chicago 16, published a new issue of John 
ewey’s “The Publie and Its Problems,” one of Dr. 

ewey’s earlier books that has long been unobtain- 
able. Dr. Dewey has provided a new introduction 
the 240-page volume of which he recently said, “It 
seems to me it is more timely now than any of my 
others.” Copies may be obtained from Gateway 
Books for $2.50. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Tue Public Information Service of UNESCO an- 
nounced recently that after September 16 the perma- 
nent address of the organization will be UNESCO 
House, 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16éme. 


Tue National Council of Teachers of English an- 
nounced that’ the special issue of the English Journal 
(June, 1946) and a kit of materials containing bib- 
liographies, background helps, and classroom mate- 
rials, such as plays, should prove of value to teachers 
“interested in the sharp challenge of our times to im- 
prove human relations through a program of edu- 
cation.” The kit may be obtained either from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 4th 
Avenue, New York 16, or from the NCTE, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago 21, for $1.00. 





HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, 1874-1946: 
SCHOLAR, TEACHER, MAN 
OF FAITH 


THERE is a profound sense of obligation felt by one 
s indebted to Professor Horne as is the present 
yriter, urging him to attempt to say what this great 
man has meant to his many students. No mere ap- 
preciation can do justice to such a brilliant mind, 
ch less catch the simple dignity and warmth of 
personality which won his many students to him. 
But the three dimensions of his greatness that most 
nfluenced others are his sound scholarship, his mas- 
ery of teaching, and his profound religious faith. 

Dr. Horne was a scholar who by his example in- 
pied others to hard work and big undertakings. 
le was diligent, earefully guarding his time and prac- 
icing a striet discipline, so that solid scholarship kept 
lowing from his pen through the years. He was the 
huthor and editor of twenty-four books, the first ap- 
pearing in 1904 and the most recent a few months be- 
wre his death. His twenty-fifth book is now eomplete 
n manuseript form. Between volumes he found time 
ot writing many articles on philosophy, education, 
tid related subjects. Coupled with his diligence was 
satility. At home in a number of languages, he 
"is never lacking in the tools of scholarship. A 
tesion in his youth, preferring philosophy to litera- 
ire, brought him to the Harvard classrooms of Wil- 
a James and Josiah Royee. Embracing more fully 
*¢ position of the latter, he practieed and proclaimed 
kind of idealism throughout his forty-two years of 
wWersity professorships, which was at the same time 
‘udly metaphysieal and warmly personal. While he 
Al- 


as me 
a philosopher, he was also an educator. 


though he may have hitched education to a star, he 
also made philosophy take root in the ground of edu- 
cational practice. A third ingredient in his scholar- 
ship, added to diligence and versatility, was brilliance 
of insight and expression. Like his writings, his ques- 
tions and expositions in the classroom were precisely 
geared to the thought of his students, and always they 
were made rich by overtones of vitality and profound 
joy. 

Professor Horne was a great teacher. Thorough 
student of the science of education, he mastered his 
knowledge in practice and made of his teaching an art. 
A modern Socrates who used questions with great 
skill, he was not only the midwife of his students’ 
ideas but also of their mature personalities. But his 
greatness as a teacher was not chiefly in his mastery 
of the teaching art; it was in his love for his stu- 
dents. Every individual by whom Dr. Horne was con- 
fronted in the classroom was considered a person in 
the making, a unique self to be discovered and liber- 
ated into a full life. Shouldering responsibilities 
cheerfully, he accepted every student as his charge, 
following through with many beyond graduate studies 
until they were placed in the positions most suited 
to their abilities and interests. The writer first be- 
came a student of Professor Horne in 1930, and to 
the time of his death looked to him for counsel. 

Dr. Horne was a man of faith. He was a devoted 
Christian and active both as a member and official of 
the Church. He lectured frequently on religion, theol- 
ogy, and religious education. While staunch in his 
convictions and mystical in his religious life, he was 
liberal in attitude, fully respecting the beliefs of those 
who differed with him and willing that his own beliefs 
should be subjected to critical examination. His pro- 
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fession as philosopher and educator was undertaken 
as a service to God and man, and the spirit moti- 
vating his work is not likely to be apprehended apart 
from its context in his religious life. 

His influence in education has been a stabilizing one. 
His intention, as he stated it in a motto on the ocea- 
sion of his retirement in 1942, was to be sanely con- 
servative in order to be soundly progressive. A con- 
sistent critic of the educational philosophy of John 


Reports. 
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Dewey, he nevertheless acknowledged a fifty per cen; 
concurrence with Progressive educational practice. 
To have known and worked with Herman H. Horne 
is to be reluctant to lose his friendship and deter. 
mined never to forget him and all that he symbolized 
J. Donatp Butizr 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON TESTING TO THE PRESIDENT, 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

Dear Mr. CARMICHAEL: 

In your letter of May 15, 1946, to the members of 
this committee, you wrote: “The Carnegie Foundation 
is interested in seeing the program of testing in our 
schools and colleges improved and strengthened.” You 
have asked us to examine the nonprofit testing agen- 
cies now operating on a national basis, with particular 
reference to the problem of overlapping in their pro- 
grams and functions and the possible strengthening 
of their efforts by co-ordination or consolidation. 

After a large amount of preliminary material had 
been gathered and circulated among the membership 
of the committee, meetings were held in New York 
on September 20 and 21. Representatives of four 
agencies, the College Entrance Examination Board, 
the Edueational Records Bureau, the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the American Council 
on Edueation, and the Graduate Record Office of the 
Carnegie Foundation, discussed matters with members 
of the committee and expressed their views. 

It was clear, on the basis of the studies and dis- 
cussions, that the functions of the agencies, even when 
most strictly defined, are overlapping, and that their 


programs tend to expand beyond those precise defi- 
nitions to meet real and occasionally urgent problems. 
It became increasingly obvious that the overlapping 
is already serious and that, as the programs developed 
and matured, the overlapping would become wasteful 
and likely to impede the scientific development of test- 
ing. There was unanimous agreement on the part of 


all consulted that research and development were 
prime necessities and that none of the agencies as 
now constituted could furnish proper leadership over 
the broad field or had funds enough to support an 
adequate research program. 

The committee came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the interests of American edueation could best 
be served by the creation of a single co-operative test- 
ing agency within which the functions now being car- 


ried on by the existing nonprofit agencies would be 
continued and expanded on a unified basis. The eom 
mittee further concluded that an independent organi. 
zation could not maintain the most fruitful contact 
with the whole seope of American education without 
being affiliated with an agency that represented all the 
participants in the testing programs for schools and 
colleges. The committee believed that the American 
Council on Education was the only agency so repre- 
sentative. 

The following recommendations of the committee 
are unanimous: 


1. That there be established the Cooperative Educa- 
tional Testing Commission affiliated with the American 
Council on Education. 

2. That the present nonprofit testing organizations 
which are operating on a national basis join in the er 
ation of this commission, and that these include the fol 
lowing organizations: the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative 
Test Service and National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations of the American Council on Education, the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and any other organiza 
tions active in the field. 

3. That the functions of the commission shall include 
the services now being rendered by such organizations: 
the school-testing and advisory service of the Educa 
tional Records Bureau; the examination service for col- 
lege entrance as provided by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board; general examination service at all edu- 
cational levels for schools, colleges, universities, profes 
sional schools, the government, industry, and professions! 
societies as at present provided by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Cooperative Test Service, the 
Graduate Reeord Office (including the Measuremet! 
and Guidance Project in Engineering Educatien), and 
by the American Council on Edueation’s National 
Teacher Examination, Psychological Examination, and 
Primary Mental Abilities Test. 

4. That the commission shall consist of 15 members, 
equal numbers to serve initially for terms of sevet, sik, 
five, four, and three years, as determined by lot among, 
the members. , 

5. That the original members of the commissio® shal 
be appointed as follows: 
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five by the College Entrance Examination Board; three 
by the Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Edueation; two by the Trustees of the Educational 
Records Bureau; five selected by the ten members ap- 
pointed as above. 

§. That, as vacancies occur, successors be appointed 
for five-year terms by a method to be determined in 
agreement between the commission and the Executive 
Committee of the American Council on Education. 

7. That the commission shall exercise complete policy 
control and administrative direction over its affairs and 
appoint a director responsible for their conduct, with such 
staff as may be required. 

8. That 80 per cent of the assets contributed by the 
constituent agencies to the organization shall be ear- 
marked as a fund for research and development in the 
field of educational measurement, not more than 10 per 
cent of this fund to be spent in any one year; and that 
this limited fund shall be used for the support of research 
by the organization and, through grants, for the support 
of research of other agencies and individuals. 

9, That as an addition to this fund, not less than 
$750,000 be provided by foundation grants, to be largely 
for research purposes. 

10. That the American Council on Education shall be 
the fiseal agent for the commission. 

ll. That the Cooperative Educational Testing Com- 
mission, thus established, shall have the following func- 
tions: 

a. To promote the understanding of scientific educa- 
tional measurement and appraisal. 

b. To exercise leadership in individual education by 
furthering the use of testing at all levels and by en- 
couraging ever high standards in testing. 

¢. To conduct research and to stimulate and support 
research by independent groups. 

d. To construet and develop better examinations. 

e. To select from among tests published by other 
agencies (including commercial publishers) and make 
available, as required, tests suitable to the particular 
purposes of primary and secondary schools, colleges and 
uiversities, vocational and professional schools, govern- 
ment agencies, industries, and individual students; and 
to provide administrative, scoring, and computing services 
for these tests together with reporting and cumulative- 
record service as desired. 

f. To counsel test users on the techniques of measure- 
ment, on the interpretation of test results, and on the 
uses of a systematic testing program. 


The committee has been led to make these recom- 
mendations as a result of eertain basie considerations : 


A. That sound basie research in educational measure- 
ment and human abilities on a scale necessary for con- 
tinued advance in this field is dependent on a concentra- 
tion of resources which ean only be accomplished by the 
establishment of a co-operative testing commission. 

B. That the commission should be continuously re- 
‘ponsive to the developing needs of er 
universities, and representative of the whole field of 
American education. 
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C. That the continuity of the educational process and 
the common purposes of testing agencies can be served 
with maximal effectiveness through co-operation. 

D. Thaf&the organization should be so constituted as to 
preserve the essential services of the present nonprofit 
groups; and to provide, by more comprehensive activities 
on a national scale at all levels, the additional services 
required. 

E. That a unified testing organization should be a co- 
operative enterprise, sensitive to new ideas, encouraging 
and not competing with regional, state, and local testing, 
and that its activities, both in research and service, 
should, as far as possible, be decentralized in nature. 


It is a firm belief of the committee that no solution 
short of the complete integration of the present non- 
profit testing agencies in such a commission ean pro- 
vide the quality of research and service required. 
Furthermore, we believe that only an agency that takes 
in all those mentioned in the recommendations above 
can eliminate the present duplication of effort and 
prospective over-lapping of programs which hamper 
fullest development of educational testing. 

The committee was impressed by the fact that there 
are now operating, and will continue to operate in the 
testing field, many regional, state, city, and individual 
school programs, and that very many commercial 
agencies are producing tests. Thirty-eight states, for 
instance, have regular programs, and it is estimated 
that four fifths of all tests used in the United States 
are sold by the commercial publishers. These facts 
guarantee that no monopolist’e evils will follow the 
union of these nonprofit agencies. Indeed, the agen- 
cies which would be combined in this commission, while 
adequate to support a sound program of research and 
development and service, would still constitute only 
a portion of such activity. Without engendering a 
monopoly, the commission would supply leadership 
which would be a powerful influence for the improve- 
ment of standards of testing. 

In this committee’s view, it is not the object of such 
a commission to take upon itself projects which might 
be better done elsewhere. It would carry on research 
primarily in areas in which effective work is not being 
done; it would develop tests in areas where new tests 
are badly needed; it would provide a type of advisory 
service which has hitherto been unavailable except to 
limited groups; and, finally, it would stimulate and 
encourage research everywhere and help educators 
needing greater guidance in the selection, use, and 
interpretation of tests. 

The committee is convinced that, in the period of 
expansion certain to follow the war, the functions 
exercised by the separate agencies will best be dis- 
charged by the co-operation of all under the com- 
mission. 
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The committee does not feel that it has finally dis- 
charged the responsibility assigned it. The plan out- 
lined above is framed solely from the viewpoint of the 
best interests of American education. In this first 
phase of the committee’s work, no attention is given 
to the practical problems (including the continuation 
of appropriate separate activities) of the several 
organizations whose co-operation is necessary to the 
plan’s accomplishment. While the committee is firm 
in its belief in the principles involved, it presents its 
report in this preliminary form in order to stimulate 
the fullest possible diseussion of the practical means 
of arriving at the objective. The committee, or a sub- 
committee, plans to reconvene two months hence, at 
which time it will again seek the advice and counsel 
of the representatives of all the organizations involved, 
in the hope that a final plan may be developed. 

The report was submitted by the following members 
of the committee: James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University, chairman; Edmund E. Day, presi- 
dent, Cornell University; James L. Morrill, president, 
University of Minnesota; William W. Pierson, dean, 
Graduate School, the University of North Carolina; 
Francis T. Spaulding, New York State Commissioner 
of Education; Robert G. Sproul, president, Univer- 
sity of California; Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia; Raymond Walters, 
president, University of Cincinnati; and Henry M. 
Wriston, president, Brown University. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF THE 
LINCOLN SCHOOLS 


A scHOOL survey that represents a departure from 
the traditional type of survey is under way in the 
public schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. The usual sur- 
vey involves primarily an objective appraisal of a 
school system by an outside body of experts competent 
to pass judgment on the system and make recommen- 
dations for its improvement. The survey staff may 
eall upon the loeal staff for information and assis- 
tance, but the local teachers and administrators have 
no direct responsibility for the survey or its recom- 
mendations. Similarly, though there is usually a 
“eitizens’ committee” in the picture, its relationship 
is often ill-defined, and it takes little active part in 
the progress of the survey. 

The Lincoln survey is different; it is a “co-operative 
study.” It represents the combined efforts of diree- 
tors, professional consultants, the Lincoln staff, and 
the lay public. Although the co-operative survey idea 
is not new, it is believed that the manner in which 
the participating groups are contributing to the Lin- 


eoln study is unique. 
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The directors of the study are Clyde M. Hill, Chair. 
man of the Department of Education, the Graduate 
School, Yale University, and Samuel M. Brownell, 
Professor of School Administration in the Depart. 
ment. Both had directed or participated in a number 
of school surveys of the conventional type, but they 
had come to believe that certain advantages for the 
school system would result from the participation jn 
the survey of the school staff and, to a lesser degree, 
of the lay public. Such participation, they felt, would 
guarantee the staff’s sympathetic attitude toward the 
program for improvement, assure its intelligent ¢o- 
operation in implementing the recommendations made, 
and provide an important group of interested citizens 
to assist in winning the support of the general public 
for the proposed changes in the schools. At the same 
time, participation in the survey would provide excel- 
lent in-service training for the local school staff. 

Consequently, when the Lincoln Board of Education 
proposed that they undertake a comprehensive survey 
of its schools, Dr. Hill and Dr. Brownell indicated 
they would direct the project if it could be a eo-opera- 
tive survey. 

Lincoln provided an ideal situation in which to 
carry on this type of survey. A city of about 85,000 
having a school membership of approximately 12,500 
and a school staff of nearly 500 certificated employees, 
it was neither too large nor too small to experiment 
with the new survey organization and techniques. 
The survey had not been prompted by any crisis; the 
Board of Edueation had not undertaken the project 
because of a strained relationship with the school 
administration. The schools had been generally satis 
factory to most of the people in the community. 
However, the board and the superintendent were in 
terested in an evaluation of the school program in 
the light of present-day educational practices. 

The staff was well qualified to share in the evalua- 
tion. Many teachers had taken advantage of the 
opportunities for professional growth at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; the Lincoln Teachers Association 
had been active in the study of matters affecting 
teacher welfare; and the staff had been co-operating 
in considerable system-wide curriculum planning. 
Consequently, the staff was aware of contemporary 
advances in education, of the problems facing the 
schools, and of the scientifie approaches to a stucy 
of educational problems. In general, moreover, the 
teachers were happy in their work, and had few chips 
on their shoulders or axes to grind. The teachers 
and administrators of Lincoln could be expected ' 
contribute enthusiastically and intelligently to an @P 
praisal of the system of which they were a part. 

At the invitation of the board, Dr. Brownell wet! 
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to Lincoln to diseuss further the general plan and 
purposes of a co-operative study. He met separately 
with board members, the administrative staff, all school 
employees, and representatives of community organi- 
zations. The reaction of all groups was favorable. 
Consequently, the board approved the project which 
had the following provisions: 


1. A full year would be utilized to make the study and 
develop the report. 

2, The problems to be studied would be determined 
through a preliminary survey in which board members, 
school employees, and individuals and groups in the com- 
munity would be consulted. The results would be organ- 
ized into large area studies by the directors. 

3. For each area a local committee would be organized 
to collect the facts and make recommendations for im- 
provements. It would work with the assistance of a con- 
sultant who was a specialist of national reputation in the 
field. The study of the general administration of the 
schools would be made entirely by the directors. 

4, A competent nonlocal educator would be designated 
as the resident assistant and give full time to the work 
in Lincoln. 

5. The directors would get the work under way, make 
sich trips to Lincoln as were necessary in the course of 
the study, and present the final report in person to the 
board. They would assume full responsibility for the 
evaluation of the present program and practices and for 
the proposals for improvement. 


The organization of the study proceeded immedi- 
ately. Dr. H. Leigh Baker, formerly Dean of the 
School of Edueation, Drake University, and just re- 
leased from the Army as a lieutenant colonel, was 
selected as resident assistant. Consultation with all 
interested groups and a preliminary survey of the 
opinions of the school staff and a cross section of 
Lineoln citizens regarding school problems resulted in 
the determination that studies would be made in the 
eleven areas of administration, finance, business pro- 
cedures, physical plant, personnel, pupil organization 
and guidanee, elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, voeational edueation, adult education, and health 
education. Ten professional consultants of recognized 
reputations (the directors were the consultants in 
alministration) were selected. The consultant was 
‘0 outline the study with the local committee in his 
field, secure sufficient firsthand information concerning 
the Lineoln schools to pass judgment upon the sound- 
less and adequaey of the ecommittee’s findings and 
‘commendations, and review the entire tentative re- 
port. He was to determine how much time it was 
‘ecessary for him to spend in Lincoln in order to 
‘amiliarize himself with the local situation and assist 
‘te work of his committee. Because of the highly 


‘echnical nature of the areas of finance, business pro- 
cedures, and physical plant, it was decided that the 
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consultant would himself write the report upon the 
basis of the data collected by the committee. In 
other areas, the committee was responsible for the 
preparation of its report, which was subject to re- 
view, and revision if necessary, by the consultant. 

The organization of the fact-finding committees was 
worked out by the resident assistant and a fact-finding 
steering committee with members of the local ad- 
ministrative staff and officers of the Lincoln Teachers 
Association. It was desired that committee members 
should be chosen democratically and that they should 
be truly representative of the subject fields, schools, 
and school levels. Each of the ten areas had an 
executive fact-finding committee of three members 
(two additional members were subsequently named 
to one committee). Of the 32 members in all, there 
were four directors, seven supervisors, two represen- 
tatives of the central clerical staff and two from the 
central maintenance and operation staff, three sec- 
ondary and five elementary principals, six secondary 
and two elementary classroom teachers, and one school 
nurse. The resident assistant sat as a member of each 
of the executive fact-finding committees. 

Together with the consultant, the executive commit- 
tee in each field was to determine the objectives, 
organization, and procedures for its study, make ar- 
rangements for the collection and organization of 
data to provide a complete and detailed picture of 
the present situation, and formulate (with the excep- 
tions already noted) the tentative report with con- 
clusions and recommendations. The procedures were 
to vary as the needs of each committee dictated. In 
the areas of personnel, guidance, elementary educa- 
tion, and secondary education, extensive use of sub- 
committees was made by utilizing additional staff 
members who had indicated their desire to participate 
in the study. There were 21 subeommittees, with a 
total membership of 110. This included the assistant 
superintendent, one director, four supervisors, one 
member of the central operation and maintenance 
staff, six school custodians, five members of the cen- 
tral clerical staff and one school clerk, six secondary 
principals or assistant principals, five elementary 
principals, 51 secondary classroom teachers, 26 ele- 
mentary classroom teachers, the homebound teacher, 
one school nurse, and one high-school librarian. This 
distribution provided a good representation of the 
Lincoln staff. 

With six additional individuals serving on advisory 
committees, there are 147 different members of the 
Lincoln system directly participating in the Co-opera- 
tive Study. Twenty-seven per cent of the certificated 
employees, including 15 of the 28 principals, 85 of 
the 402 classroom teachers, and all but two of the 
members of the central administrative staff, have com- 
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mittee responsibility in the study. More would have 
participated had they been asked to do so. 

The co-operative nature of the Lincoln Study is 
further indicated by the several advisory committees. 
The fact-collecting steering committee, which included 
one representative from the business staff and one 
from the professional administration staff, the presi- 
dent of the Lineoln Teachers Association, and the 
president of the Lineoln PTA Council, in addition 
to having assisted in the selection of members for the 
fact-finding committees, had general responsibility for 
gathering data, and, in conjunction with the resident 
assistant, for keeping the work moving. 

Advisory committees in the two broad fields of 
general administration and the instructional program 
assisted in planning the survey and in blocking out 
the areas to be studied. The most important of these 
committees, the “local advisory committee,” has over- 
all advisory responsibility; it has assisted the direc- 
tors on policies and procedures, kept in touch with 
the progress of the study, and served as a means of 
transmitting to the directors reactions of the public 
and suggestions from citizens as to problems needing 
consideration. The eommittee consists of a member 
of the Board of Education, the superintendent, a 
member of the supervisory staff, three classroom teach- 


ers representing elementary, junior, and senior-high 


levels, and three laymen. The most important work 
of this committee lies ahead in the evaluation and 
review of the tentative report and the development 
of plans for community understanding and use of 
the final report. 

The Lincoln study is intended for the people of 
Lineoln as much as for the Board of Edueation and 
the school staff. As it passes from the fact-finding 
stage, therefore, representatives of the community 
come to participate more directly. They will assist 
in the evaluation and review of the tentative report 
and in the presentation of the final report to the 
public at large. In keeping with the co-operative 
nature of the Lincoln study, these two phases are in 
the hands of committees. 

The committee on evaluation and review will study 
and eriticize the tentative report submitted by the 
direetors. It will consist of the members of the local 
advisory committee and not more than nine other 
residents of Lincoln who are not in the Lincoln school 
system, The report will also be reviewed by ali the 
consultants and by representatives of the fact-finding 
Separate sections of the report will be 
the committees responsible for their 
In this process, additional data may be 


committees. 
reviewed by 
preparation. 
provided, points clarified, recommendations changed, 
or the report modified in any other way that seems 
desirable to the reviewing groups. 
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When the modifications proposed by these groups 
have been made, the directors will submit the revised 
report to the board and the Lincoln community, with 
the co-operation of a large committee representing | 
professional and lay groups in the city. This will pe 
a “previewing” eommittee, which will study the report 
before it is released and then help interpret it to the 
public. It will constitute a group of informed ¢itj. 
zens and school employees who will carry to all the 
citizens of Lincoln the significance of the report in 
terms of what it will do for the children of Lincoly 
if enthusiastically supported by the community and 
the schools. 

At this writing (August) the direetors are develop. 
ing a co-ordinated and consistent report from the 
eleven separate area reports. They must iron out dif. 
ferences of opinion, reconcile conflicting recommenda- 
tions, provide additional information on aspects of 
particular problems that need supplementing, pre- 
pare necessary introductory and summarizing mate- 
rials, and edit the reports to produce some similarity 
of style and treatment. A full-time “editor of re- 
ports” (the author of this article), who spent six 
weeks in Lincoln studying the schools, is assisting in 
the work in New Haven. His responsibility will con 
tinue through the final editing of the report in the 
light of the suggestions and decisions made during 
the evaluating phase. With the conclusion of the fact 
finding stage, the Lincoln office of the study was closed 
and the work of the resident assistant terminated. 

The Lineoln board plans to publish the report in 
sections as well as a complete report. It will also 
publish a condensed “master volume” for the general 
public. This will be prepared by the directors and 
the editor and will in a sense summarize the study. 
It will be more than just a summary, however, for it 
will constitute a “blueprint for progress” to guide 
the schools and the community in affeeting the im- 
provements needed in Lincoln schools. 

These improvements are even now under way, for 
the Lineoln study has already been productive 0! 
several major results. A revised administrative or 
ganization has been informally accepted by the board. 
A set of rules and regulations governing the board 
and its relations with the superintendent and defining 
his responsibilities has been submitted to the board 
and is receiving favorable consideration. The survey 
staff has made recommendations about a number 0 
matters brought before the board for action. 

It is too early, however, to measure the success . 
the Lincoln Co-operative Study. That will not % 
known until the staff and people of Lincoln have 
made the blueprint for progress effective in their 
schools. Nevertheless, it is evident at this time that 
the co-operative type of survey has advantages which 
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Edited by P. F. VALENTINE 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION is a 
comprehensive symposium, giving an over-all 
view of the major issues and problems of con- 
temporary education. It is a volume of coop- 
erative effort, in which many distinguished edu- 
cators and scholars have collaborated, each 
contributing from the experiences gained in his 
own field of endeavor. 
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YANKEE 
TEACHER 


The Life of 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


By KURT LEIDECKER 


With a Foreword by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


HARRIS, one of the most influential thinkers 
in education for democracy, Harris, the stoutest 
defender of philosophic idealism in the Western 
world, has, at last, found his biographer. Phi- 
losophers, educators, historians and social scien- 
tists will be amazed to realize the largeness of 
the Yankee whom our generation has so ungra- 
ciously forgotten, but whom the America of the 
past century universally respected, if not loved. 


This is the life story of the versatile head of 
a significant philosophic movement, the close 
friend of Emerson and Alcott, the founder of 
one of the first philosophic journals in the Eng- 
lish language, the Chief Editor of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, the prolific writer 
and lecturer whom Nicholas Murray Butler has 
characterized as the one great philosophic mind 
that America has yet produced. 


Known to every teacher throughout the coun- 
try and abroad, Harris did more for American 
education than any other man, Dewey excepted, 
by formulating the theory of democratic educa- 
tion—which it may be well to review—and guid- 
ing American educational policies for seventeen 
years as U. S. Commissioner of Education under 


four Presidents. 
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